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NEWS FROM FREEDOM CITY — 


Well, this one’s been a long time in coming, but you are now holding the eighth and final issue of The Freedom City Gazette 
in your hands. It’s amazing how quickly three years can go by, isn’t it? 

I suppose I should start by apologizing to the many patient-beyond-belief readers who have waited for this issue to show up in 
their respective mailboxes. These last several months have been unbelievably busy, and while I tried to juggle as many plates as I 
could, sometimes you just have to put a couple of them down for a while. In additional to finally getting a few more interviews 
published in the pages of Doctor Who Magazine, I was delighted to finally publish Reflections in a Shattered Glass, my Blake’s 7 
alternate universe story which had been kicking around for some time. As I write this, I’m happy to say that Reflections has 
completely sold out its first printing, and is well into its second. If you haven’t picked up a copy yet, you’re missing some stunning 
artwork by Suzan Lovett, an introduction by some writer fella by the name of Terry Nation, and several thousand words of fiction by 
yours truly. Oh, and for all the people who are still asking for a sequel, give it up, guys! It ain’t gonna happen, so stop with the 
threats, please and propositions. (Although, come to think of it, the propositions were kind of neat.) 

Our other major release, for those who haven’t picked up a copy yet, is Masquerade, Sheelagh Wells’ video of fantasy, 
science fiction and horror makeup. A lot of our readers have been very supportive of the project, but some of you seem reluctant to 
make the leap from fanzine to video. All I can say is that you’re missing out on a lot of fun. The video features several fascinating 
makeup demonstrations, including a recreation of Krantor’s makeup from Gambit, some convention footage from last year’s Scorpio, 
several interview segments in which Sheelagh and I discuss her career in makeup, and a lot of other things I’m sure I forgot. By the 
way, as an extra incentive for Blake’s 7 fans, we have an introduction by Gareth Thomas, and everyone buying a copy of the video 
receives a page of greetings from the original cast of Blake’s 7, courtesy of Sheelagh and the folks at Space Rat Press. 

Well, that’s what we’ve been doing. Now let’s take a look at this issue. We’re absolutely delighted to bring you an exclusive 
interview with Vere Lorrimer, director of no less than twelve episodes of Blake’s 7 and producer of the show’s fourth series. I 
enjoyed doing this interview a great deal, and I hope some of that enthusiasm comes through. These days, Vere is semi-retired (he 
claims to be retired, but I don’t think the man has slowed down for a moment), and, in a recent letter, he told me this may well have 
been his last interview regarding Blake’s 7. Bearing that in mind, I think that makes this issue a rather special one, and a nice way to 
go out in style. Once again, I’d like to thank Vere for his time, his boundless energy, and his kind words and support over the last 
few years. I hope I’ve done him justice. 

Also, as far as this issue is concerned, I’d like to apologize to those readers who were expecting a photo report on a few of 
last year’s conventions. For some reason, everything that could go wrong went wrong on this feature, no matter how we tried to get 
it organized. I’m sorry, folks. 

On the plus side, however, I’m happy to bring you an article on Blake’s 7 role-playing by Robert Collins. I know a lot of our 
readers are interested in the subject, and I’m grateful to Robert for sending it to us. 

We’ll get to this issue in another moment, but first, a few words about the future. Although this is the last issue of the 
Gazette, the next several months are going to be far from quiet here at Space Rat Press. Our next project, which will probably be 
finished by the time you read this, is Blythe Spirits, by Gareth Thomas. Yes, you heard right: Gareth Thomas. Those of you who 
picked up our last issue may remember Gareth discussing a series of stories he wrote about an eleventh-century monk. We’re very 
happy to be publishing one of those stories, beautifully designed and typeset as though one was reading the monk’s own diary. It’s a 
very special project for us, and I think you’ll enjoy it. 

We've also got two other projects coming out this summer which I’d like to tell you about. The first is Terminal, a collection 
of behind-the-scenes interviews with some of the people who worked on the other side of the Blake’s 7 cameras. Terminal will 
contain some funny, as well as fascinating, stories on the making of Blake’s 7, and I guarantee you haven’t heard most of them 
before. If you’re a true fan of the series, you owe it to yourself to pick up a copy of Terminal. 

The other project is Shaman, a collection of Blake’s 7 stories written by yours truly. I don’t want to tell you too much about 
it, except that the stories will focus on the lives of some of the B7 characters before the events of Blake’s 7, as well as one character 
trying to pick up the pieces of his life weil after Gauda Prime. That’s all I’ll tell you for now, except that there’s a good chance it 
will be illustrated by a very special artist I’ve always wanted to work with. Keep your fingers crossed. If you want to be kept 
apprised of Shaman, or any of our our projects, by the way, drop us a SASE and we’ll let you know. 

That’s it for now, folks. Thanks for being with us these last few years, and for joining us again for our last issue. Keep in 
touch. 


- Regards, 
(ences 
\ 


Joe Nazzaro 


= Dee 


An Interview with Vere Lorrimer 
by Joe Nazzaro 


If you talk to any of the writers, actors or directors who worked on Blake’s 7, most of them will 
probably have at least one story to tell about Vere Lorrimer. I remember Michael Keating telling me about the 
time that the cast and crew were filming in some distant quarry and, seeing Lorrimer, who was directing the 
episode, lug a huge wooden conference table to the site, in order to sit behind it while filming. Another story 
took place during the filming of Killer. During the scene where Dr. Bellfriar (Paul Daneman) is drawing the 
grasshoppers, Vere pointed out that the color of the grasshoppers in the drawing was not exciting enough 
although, as Daneman pointed out, they were the same color as the real things! 

Before we begin this interview, I have my own Vere Lorrimer story to tell. During my visit to England in 
September of '87, one of the last interviews I had scheduled before my departure was with Vere Lorrimer. It was 
a lovely day, and I decided to walk the mile or so from BBC Television Centre to Vere’s house. When I arrived, 
the door was wide open and Vere came out to welcome me, ushering me into his beautiful house. The walls of 
the foyer were lined with autographed photos of various show business personalities, as well as cast pictures of 
Blake’s 7 and Tenko, the critically acclaimed women’s prison camp drama, which he had also worked on. Vere 
showed me into the living room and sat me down in front of the television, telling me he had something he 
wanted me to see. To my amusement, the ‘‘surprise’’ turned out to be the last half of Blake, starting from 
Tarrant's attempt to land Scorpio on Gauda Prime. I had only seen this episode for the first time three weeks 
earlier, but Vere told me he had not seen it since it was broadcast in 1981. We watched it together, chuckling at 
some of the special effects and enjoying it a great deal. 

Shortly after that, the two of us retired to the patio to do our interview. Vere carried a hardback edition 
of Attwood’ s Program Guide to refresh his memory, but, once we got started, I realized we had a problem. Vere 
was hesitant to discuss the ‘‘old days,’ pointing out that the past was the past, and that he didn't really like 
talking about it. I tried about five times to take a different approach, only to keep hitting a brick wall. Finally, 
Vere had a suggestion. He remembered an article he had written some time ago, detailing some of the funnier 
experiences of Blake’s 7; would I be interested in that? Thinking it was that or nothing, I agreed. Vere dug out 
the article, and I began to ‘‘feed’’ him questions, which he would then answer from his notes. We went on like 
that for several minutes, but then a funny thing happened. I started straying from our somewhat prepared 
conversation, asking questions about other topics, and, from there, the interview started to take off. We 
discussed a number of subjects, and what started out as a minor disaster turned out to be one of the most 
interesting interviews I've ever done. 

After we finished talking, Vere showed me his Blake’s 7 photo albums, full of marvelous behind-the- 
scenes shots, and then, on the huge piano that dominated his study, he played the theme from Blake’s 7 for me. 
(John Williams, eat your heart out!) Shortly after that, I had to regretfully take my leave, but I took with me 
memories of a most interesting visit. 

Well, that’s my Vere Lorrimer story. As I said earlier, I think this is one of the best interviews I’ ve ever 
done, and since this is our last regular issue for the time being, I think we've managed to finish on a somewhat 
high and fairly memorable note. These days, Vere Lorrimer is a bit reticent to discuss Blake’s 7, for the reason 
I mentioned earlier. (Some of you may also recall his letter, which was printed in Gazette #4.) It’s rather a 
shame, really, because a lot of fans are missing the chance to meet a most unique person. Maybe someday we 
can change his mind and have him show up at an American convention; I’m sure a few hundred cards and 
letters wouldn’t hurt. Until then, I hope this interview gives you a closer look at one of Blake’s 7’s most 
unforgettable individuals. Enjoy. 


Joe Nazzaro: I'd like to start this interview in a somewhat 
different way, if we can. As one of the producers of 


brow is the standard expression on people’s faces, but the 
crew of the Liberator spent as much time telling in-jokes 


Blake’s 7, as well as the series’ most prolific director, 
you must remember quite a few funny stories from the 
show’s past. Looking back, are there any that 
immediately come to mind? 


Vere Lorrimer: Well, one of the most delightful aspects of 


Blake’s 7 was, in fact, the scripts’ emphasis on humor. 
Many sci-fi dramas are very square-jawed, and a furrowed 


as they did fighting the Federation. I think the fact that it 
was all dead serious and our heroes were having terrible 
times always made you giggle a bit, and there were a lot 
of laughs in our production office. A lot of the artists 
themselves were humorists, really, and they reveled in it. 
I remember Paul Darrow telling me once that if Orac were 
to try and crack his wife’s accountancy system, it would 
blow its tarriel cell! I think there was a certain ambiguity 


which made their fictional adventures more real than their 
factual lives. It certainly was true that people took the 
whole program so seriously that many people couldn’t 
remember Paul Darrow’s name at all; he was called Avon 
by everyone, and letters were addressed to Avon, and they 
used to arrive all right at his house, so he was becoming 
very well known indeed. I think it was inevitable that 
behind the cameras, where we were doing these stern 
dramas that were going on, this sort of dichotomy 
between the tendency to giggle, and yet this stern stiff lip 
we had to keep up while doing it, did result in a lot of 
very funny things happening. Having the very good 
fortune of directing, I think, twelve episodes, and 
producing thirteen more, I think I was immersed as 
anybody in this rather comic world. 


Joe: Are there any specific instances that you remember? 


Vere: A very funny example cropped up in episode six of the 


first series, which was called Seek-Locate-Destroy. All 
the fans will probably remember it, because you’ve 
probably seen it quite recently, but this story began in a 
place called Centero, a top-security installation that was 
guarded by a deadly robot. The site was actually the 
Fulham Gas Station, a local gas works, and a lot of 
money and time was spent on constructing this menacing 
robot. I remember we talked about it, we made models of 
it, and it was very, very frightening, but when we came to 
try and do the filming, it still wasn’t ready, so I had to 
shoot all sorts of scenes until the darned thing arrived. I 
remember it came whizzing up to the location on the back 
of a lorry, and we took it off and got ready to shoot it. 
When we came to shoot it, though, something went 
awiully wrong. Instead of looking menacing, the machine 
went haywire, it made burping noises, and it flailed 
around like a demented traffic cop. Something had gone 
wrong with its expression, too, so instead of looking 
menacing, it looked like Donald Duck. All the actors and 
crew were doubled up with laughter, and the poor thing 
was ultimately edited out. All you see of the fantasy of 
this sinister robot is its flailing its arms rather forlornly, 
and disappearing around corners. 


Joe: So much for the wonders of technology. 


Vere: I’m afraid so, yes. I remember another one that was 


near the end of that same series, I think. We did the 
episode called Orac, and Travis and Servalan were in 
some subterranean cavern; they were under the sea, and 
they were being stalked by a loathsome creature called a 
Phibial -- weil, the script called it a loathsome creature. 
Much ingenuity was spent on the costumes and the effects 
but, unfortunately, when Travis and Servalan were 
required to show horror and revulsion, they were faced by 


two struggling reptiles, and it was clear that the back half 
didn’t know where the front half was going, because they 
could not see. In the turmoil, I remember one Phibian 
sank in the mud and couldn’t move, and had to be 
rescued, while the other one suddenly had to answer the 
call of nature. I’m not sure which end had to answer the 
call of nature, but there was panic when it was discovered 
that the costumes were quite impregnable, and it couldn’t 
be opened immediately. The poor man couldn’t escape! It 
was a bit of a disaster. There was another costume 
disaster I remember in an episode called Aftermath. This 
was another one that I had directed, and it was a very 
good episode, very exciting. I remember Servalan was on 
some sand hill, and she had just reprimanded some 
unfortunate subordinate and was striding imperiously 
away across this sand dune, when a lurking bramble 
caught the edge of her flimsy dress. The skirt tore back 
to reveal a very shapely portion of her buttock, and the 
scene is not seen in the final release of the show. It’s 
now one of those secret prints which people have hoarded, 
showing this secret moment. There’s also on the sound 
track about thirty seconds of helpless laughter, and 
Jacqueline gave a bit of choice dialogue with a few choice 
four-letter words, which also did not get in the office text. 
That was a funny moment; I remember that awfully well. 


Joe: So a lot of these moments wound up on the cutting room 


floor. 


Vere: They do wind up on the cutting room floor, and usually 


the film editors themselves gather these things up and 
hoard them,-and put them together to make funny blooper 
reels. I certainly know there was one, because I 
remember some convention in England in which I was 
showed one of these blooper reels, and there were some 
very funny things in it. I well remember the Liberator 
sailing through the skies and then falling off its wire with 
a crash, which made us laugh an awful lot. I also 
remember one of these actors in some scene of horror, 
where he was trapped somewhere, beating the sides of a 
wall, which completely gave way to reveal a tea lady in 
the background, serving tea. The public sometimes got 
caught up in these fantasies. I remember Mary Ridge, a 


very clever director -- she was directing Headhunter, 
which was in series four, and there was this gruesome 
headless thing which was required to pursue Soolin and 
Vila across what looked very much like a Surrey 
landscape, which of course it was. This dreadful thing 
without a head had been stalking around, and a police car 
with flashing lights came screaming up, and one of the 
police officers jumped out and said, ‘“Where is it? Where 
is it?”’ I said, ‘‘Where’s what?’’ and he said, ‘“We’ve 
been told that there’s a headless man that’s been found in 
the woods!’’ I don’t know if you’ve seen that episode; 
it’s really quite funny, actually, the headless man. There 
was another occasion when we were filming an episode 
called Stardrive, and one of the artists was standing in for 
the actress who was playing Dr. Paxton; she had mangled 
her finger and was rushed to the hospital. Shortly after, 
one of the Space Rats fell off his bike and, in the same 
bizarre costume, he was rushed to the same hospital. 
Very shortly after that Dayna, who was larking around on 
one of these bikes, foolishly said, ““‘How does this work?’’ 
and they said, ““Well, you press down on that with your 
foot and turn the handle,’’ which she did, and the bike 
started, and it shot off and hit the lighting wagon with a 
great crash, and she was knocked off and injured her leg, 
so she had to be rushed to the hospital. I thought I had 
better go with her on that occasion, and when we got into 
the medical center, I had to apologize to the doctor there 
for a sudden influx from outer space, and he said, ‘“Don’t 
worry, sir, we get all sorts in here!’’ Three victims from 
outer space all came into this hospital in twenty minutes... 


and the rain ran down his neck, through his trousers, 
through his underpants; it was absolutely awful. This 
mud and gravel was seeping into Paul’s hair, and they got 
up to Take 9, and it was still no good, and Paul’s shirt 
and trousers were all filled up with water. Finally, Take 
10 was a success at last, and I remember Paul got up, 
waiting for his pat on the back, like “‘Well, what have 
you got to say?’’ and Vic said, ‘‘Scene 87, over there,” 
leaving poor Paul sopping wet. I’m afraid everyone 
laughed heartily at poor Paul. That’s the tough side of 
filming that you don’t see. Most filming is a great deal 
of fun, but it can be rather unpleasant sometimes, and that 
was one of the times it wasn’t very good for Paul. 


Joe: That’s one of those things the audience never gets to see. 
Joe: And they didn’t think anything of it? 
Vere: Did Paul ever tell you about the time we were filming 


“es 


Vere: They just took it all in their stride. I don’t know if 


you've this one: Poor old Avon was filming -- What was 
the name of it? Warlord, oh yes. We were filming it out 
in some quarry somewhere, and we had a director named 
Viktors Ritelis. Vic is actually a Lithuanian, a very tough 
guy indeed. He was rather like what we imagine the old 
Hollywood directors were like: very tough, and he never 
gave compliments easily. In this thing, Avon and Soolin 
were being captured on a planet, and the script called for 
Avon, who had been fastened down, to suddenly leap up 
and shoot the guards. Vic decided that Avon should be 
tied down spreadeagled on the hillside; not a bad idea, 
really, because he could burst free, roll over backwards, 
and be on his feet in one mighty bound, seize the gun, 
shoot the guards, and it was ultimately very exciting. 
Well, poor old Paul Darrow was fastened upside down on 
this hillside, and we took Take 1, but Vic wasn’t satisfied 
at all. I remember he said, ‘‘Scene 86, Take 2 -- shoot!’’ 
No good, so: ‘“‘Scene 86, Take 3,’’ and it was still no 
good, but it started to rain, and it poured, and the rain 
came running down the hillside. Paul was upside down, 


Moloch? We weren’t filming, we were “‘videoing’’ this 
particular scene in the studio. Moloch, I’m sorry to say, is 
not a very good episode, I’m afraid; not one of our best. 
At the climax of it, I remember, the heroes were 
confronted by Moloch himself, which was supposed to be 
a terrifying creature that had been created by a 
transmutation machine or something like _ that. 
Unfortunately, this monster, rising into view, came out of 
this thin silver tube, and it turned out to look like a 
garroted chicken when we came to it. Of course, the 
whole cast was in a dreadful state of giggles, but the 
worst was to come. The actor who was behind the mask 
of Moloch was an Indian actor, Deep Roy. He was an 
excellent artist, a very good artist indeed, but he couldn’t 
say the letter ““V’’ very well, and his first line, which was 
said to Avon -- well, unfortunately, he had broken his leg 
the very day before we did the show, and [being] a very 
brave actor, he got into it, but it was hurting him like hell 
and, squashed inside this narrow tube, he felt really 
terrible, and I’m afraid his first line to Avon was 
supposed to be a sort of terrifying denunciatory line, and 


Joe: 


he said [in a weak voice] ““You are Awon!’’ The cast 
was helpless by this time, but Paul’s reply was supposed 
to be, ‘“That’s how I thought you’d look,’’ and that 
produced a paralysis, and we went on and on like that. In 
the end, I had to cut the whole thing, and shoot poor 
Moloch all on his own saying his lines, and then 
sometime later, after tea, I had to shoot all the other 
actors looking at nothing and saying their lines, and 
finally edited it all together. Poor Deep Roy! 


That’s the mark of a true actor. 


Vere: You see, you’re very pushed for time in the studio. 


Joe: 


Vere: 


Joe: 


You’ve only got so much time to do it, and that’s it. You 
can’t go beyond it, and if the cast gets giggles every time 
you come back to that scene, they’ll giggle again; it sets 
them off again. That’s why I had to break it up like that, 
otherwise I never would have recorded it. It wouldn’t 
have gotten done. 


Does that happen quite a bit, when the filming runs a 
little long? 


Yes, it does a bit. I remember very well I used to 
direct a show called Dixon of Dock Green, which was a 
police serial in the early days, and I remember a situation 
occurred like that when we were unable to go on. The 
situation was very tense; a criminal was supposed to be 
holed up in the basement of an old building, and the 
police have come to surround him, to get him out, and the 
criminal had fired a shot at one of the policemen. He got 
shot in the arm, supposedly, and had been taken away to 
the hospital. In the story, we kept asking how this police 
officer was; was he alright? and suchlike. Right near the 
end of the play, the chief inspector arrived, and various 
important police officers all arrived finally to make this 
call for this man to come out and give himself up. It was 
terribly tense. We were ail standing there with grim jaws, 
acting away, and one of the actors had to come up, and 
the chief inspector said, ‘“So, what news?’’ and this police 
officer said, ““Good news, sir. The man who was shot 
dead has recovered!’’ That was one of those occasions 
where we had to stop the whole thing, and once again we 
all had to go away and I had to shoot the whole thing 
about two hours later, because they could not stop 
giggling every time they came to that line. 


On the other hand, it just shows that when a group of 
people are comfortable working with each other, they’re 
able to laugh like that. 


Vere: Shows like Blake’s 7 were undoubtedly team shows, 


although Paul Darrow obviously stood out in the latter 
parts of the story. Nevertheless, they were essentially 


Joe: 


team shows, absolutely. Everybody had to work well; in 
fact, they did extremely well. They enjoyed it very much, 
we had wonderful times. In fact, in many ways, I think it 
was one of the best times we ever had in television, 
because it’s immensely popular, and it’s great to do 
something that’s very, very popular. Because it only 
came on once a week, the fans really waited for this, and 
it was very exciting. We had good times with that. it 
was also the BBC’s attempt at sci-fi in a big way. 


Doctor Who, of course, was very successful sci-fi, but 
they were essentially half-hour episodes, small things, 
whereas Blake’s 7 was, for us, really quite elaborate. 
Things became really tough after Star Wars and Jedi and 
The Empire Strikes Back, because they spent something 
like eight months doing their special effects before they 
even started shooting the actors, and incredibly enough [in 
Blake’s 7], what you see on the screen was done literally 
extemporaneously as we shot the main action. While we 
were filming the actors out on their planets, back in the 
little effects studios they were filming all the effects. 
They were done literally at the same time, so there was 
very little time to spare. It was very pushed; it really 
was, and the BBC was really the pioneer of the technique 
that was used in Superman. They were the first people to 
use it; you probably know all about how it’s done. 


Did the BBC ever put a lot of pressure on you to make 
Blake’s 7 look more like, say, Star Wars or any of the 
other glossy science fiction films of the time? 


Vere: I don’t really think they did. We were just told to get 


on with the next series, and to do the best we could. You 
have a certain amount of money, and it’s up to the 
producer to handle the budget. We may have half a 
million or whatever it was to do the series, and it’s up to 
you how you use it. You can use it for filming more and 
more outside, and less and less in the studio, which is 


Joe: 


cheaper, or more for filming the special effects, which are 
very time-consuming. You may not have quite so much 
money left to pay the actors; it’s up to you to budget it. 
That was one of my principal jobs as producer: to 
allocate the money. Of course, we would all very much 
like to do more and more elaborate space effects, because 
that’s what the fun is, seeing these machines, but it’s very 
time-consuming, and anyone who has ever tried to do any 
model work -- I’m sure all of us have had a go of it at 
various times -- it takes a tremendous amount of time, and 
because all of our viewers were so sophisticated, they’ve 
seen the best, the very best. It’s very hard to emulate in a 
TV studio the best that Hollywood can do, which is just 
about the best. 


Before we started this interview, we were watching a clip 
from Blake, the last episode, and we were talking about 
the fact that it was done some six years ago. How well 
do you think the effects hold up with all the advances 
made in special effects since then? 


Vere: It does hold up pretty well in some respects. Like 


many shows, though, they begin to look a bit quaint. On 
the other hands, human beings are just as fascinating to 
anybody. In other words, you can see a movie that 
Warner Brothers made in 1940, and it may be more 
engrossing than something they’re making in 1986, 
because the techniques may be better, but nothing can 
equal the attraction of actual human beings, and if the 
characters are good, and the stories they tell are good, 
then the interplay and humor will always remain 
interesting. I think, on the whole, they do stand up, but 
like everything else... we had to do a block of thirteen, 
another block of thirteen, then another block of thirteen, 
and you get caught in the old trap, whereby if you do a 
superb program, can you top it next week? If you can’t 
top it next week, they'll probably say, ‘“Oh, it’s not so 
good this week!’’ It’s very hard to build on success, so 
all these series were up and down, up and down. There 
are some episodes in series one, two or three that are 
really first-class and stand up wonderfully well. Some 
don’t. Some weren’t so good in their time, and look at 
now, about eight years later, they look a bit rough, some 
of them do. 


Joe: A lot of people we’ve talked to have commented on the 


difference in direction that the show took in its fourth 
season. As one of the people responsible for these 
changes, perhaps you can tell us a little bit more about 
them, as well as some of the reasons behind this 
difference in direction. 


Vere: Basically, the principal difference was that, in real life, 


the actor who played Blake, Gareth Thomas, did not want 
to go on with it anymore. Gareth was, in fact, a highly 
successful Shakespearean actor, and an actor with very 
high standards for himself, and he felt -- possibly rightly 
-- that if you go on playing this type of thing, you get 
typecast in it, and it would make life more difficult for 
him when he wanted to play more serious roles in his 
future career. He elected, therefore, not to come back. 
He was prepared to do some guest appearances, but was 
not prepared to play a regular lead role. You can 
appreciate, therefore, in the initial period of seasons one, 
two and three, Blake was a heroic figure, and, as Terry 
Nation quite .correctly says, the essence of it all is 
conflict. Here was a good guy having to work alongside 
an absolute bastard. Avon was an awful character, he was 
an incredibly awful character, so that was the conflict that 
made it so interesting: that a good man was forced to 
work alongside a villain, simply for their own survival. 
When Blake left, we were faced with the dilemma: 
should we provide ourselves with another good guy? By 
that time, Avon was becoming very popular as the man 
you loved to hate, so it was obviously fair that he should 
be promoted to the leading role. Once you had him 
playing the leading role, you had a man who was not a 
hero at all, and furthermore, his sidekick was a total 
coward. Inevitably, the stories began to take on a 
different hue; they were a different sort of story. Avon 
did the things he did simply to save his own skin. He 
wasn’t doing it for the good of mankind, and Dr. Plaxton 
in that story Star Drive was simply sacrificed to save 
them. When the others said to him, ‘‘How could you do 
this? What about Dr. Plaxton?’? he says, ‘Who?’ 


There, for the first time, you saw Avon for what he really 
was, and then I decided as we went on, that I tried to 
think of it in ‘“‘real life’’; that these are real people, not 
figures made out of cardboard. These are real people. 


Now, if you or I were in these situations where our life 
was in permanent danger, like in Vietnam, that we are 
likely to be killed or murdered any minute, you would 
gradually become sort of psychotic, and Avon was 
gradually becoming psychotic, and so he gradually began 
to lead his fellow travellers in the Scorpio into deadly 
danger, and so the whole thing, instead of being as it was 
originally -- a rather romantic hero against the wicked 
Federation -- it began to take on a rather nasty psychotic 
turn. It seemed to be a rather natural development. Had I 
known that we were going to go on for another three or 
four series after that, we would have kept him perhaps 
like Robin Hood, where he was just the eternal guy who 
was always bravely helping the poor against the villainous 
rich, and going otf into the stars on another adventure. 
Gradually, we moved away, so that Avon was cleariy 
becoming a danger to his own crew. He was even 
prepared to sacrifice and jettison his long-time pal -- well, 
not pal, but the chap who had to go along with him. He 
was ruthless. The public, | nouced, for the letters they 
wrote, didn’t seem to mind this unduly. They found him 
a fascinating character, whereas Blake, in some respects, 
was one-dimensional: a jolly good guy. Avon was muit- 
layered in many ways, and so I think he was a very 
interesting character. He was not likeable, but he was 
very interesting. One of the things that it did do to the 
series was to put a slight chill upon it, and by having the 
Scorpio as a metallic sort of thing, whereas the Liberator 
was all in reds and browns and greens and ycilows, it was 
very warm -- Scorpio was a very chill thing, but [ thought 
that was a bit more like these real machines in space are. 
They’re metallic things, they’re rather chill, and so we 
iried to retain the comedy angle going all the ume, so that 
the humorous sallies were still there from poor scared 
Vila, who represented poor you and me, frightened of 
everything but forced to go along with a psychotic, who 
was in fact a very chill character. There was sull plenty 
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of humor, plenty of adventure, but it was certainly a 
slightly different direction. Whether it was right or 
wrong, of course, is a matter of debate. It certainly was a 
little different. 


So the main reason for this change of direction was 
because Avon became the center of focus? 


Vere: That’s right. Tarrant thus came a little more into his 


own, because he became what you might call the good 
guy; a surrogate Blake. He was slightly lower in rank, 
you might say, but he was the good guy who was always 
-gainst the excesses that Avon was going to take. 


You also brought in the character of Soolin during the 
fourth series. What sort of element were you trying to 
imtroduce there? 


Vere: The artist who played Cally in real life was the mother 


of a little boy, and she felt that doing a show like Blake’s 
7 was very full-time. You rehearsed all day, you recorded 
all day, you filmed all night. It went on and on and on, 
and she was not prepared to see her little boy’s early life 
being spent in hotel rooms and in the back of studios, so 
she decided that she was going to leave. Now we needed 
another character. [The show] was still called Blake’s 7, 
and it was getting increasingly hard to add up to seven. 
We felt we needed another woman, but it was very hard 
io know what sort of girl to have there. You can’t really 
have a jove interest there, because love interests don’t 
enter into science fiction. In reality, if you had a super- 
looking girl in a space ship for months and months on 
end, you could imagine what would happen, actually. We 
were supposed to be what was called family 
entertainment, so we couldn’t really have that. We had to 
get some girl, but what was her character going to be? In 
Dayna, we have the “‘gun girl,”’ the Western girl 
iransiated into science fiction, who could fire from the 
hip, but what the dickens were you going to do with this 
character? We were very pushed, and I looked at things 
like Star Trek, but frankly, whose girls were no 


characters, either. They were just good-looking birds who 
would stare at the controls so, in the end, we thought 
what we would have would just be another girl. We were 
not saying she’s a female or male; she’s just another 
member of the crew who came into it. 


Joe: Who just happens to be female. 


Vere: Who just happens to be female, exactly. To start with, 
Glynis Barber, who was a very skillful artist, found it 
very difficult to play Soolin indeed, because she couldn’t 


find a character, and frankly there wasn’t one. I tried 
madly to find some character that she could hold on to, 
but we couldn’t find it. About halfway through the fourth 
series, about episode six, you'll see a sudden change in 
Soolin’s personality, because she finds a way to play it. 
Sh plays it very cool and very laid back, whereas Dayna 
is enthusiastic, and quite a goer; she'll have a go at 
everything. Soolin is very laid back, cool, and once she 
found her way, is very effective. She had rather a hard 
time to start with, and I know that had we had another 
series, she’d have been splendid because, by that time, the 
writers would have gotten the character to write, and we'd 
have gone that way. That, in a way, was why Gan 
disappeared in the second series, because we found, in a 
technical sense, it was difficult to place Gan because he 
was always there, ready to thump everybody in sight, and 
you can’t keep week after week having him kill everyone 
in sight, so we then put a limiter in his brain, something 
like that. It became very hard; in fact, we had too many 
characters. You’ve always got to have a lead somewhere, 
haven't you? You’ve got Robin Hood, Maid Marion, 
Lite John and sort of lesser characters; you’ve got a 
comedy Friar Tuck, and so forth. The situation was that 
we had too many characters, and Gan was thus always 
forced into the same role of holding up the beams while 
they escaped underneath the falling cavern, or holding 
back the walls as they were threatening to crush him, or 
whatever. We found that it was beginning to be difficult 
io use him, and also we were very anxious to show that 
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these people were not supermen; that they could be killed. 
For those two reasons, because we found it hard to give 
him decent storylines without being repetitious, and we 
also wanted to show that people were human beings of 
flesh and blood who could come to grief that Gan went 
then. Apart from that, in any decent science fiction, you 
have a hero, a villain, a coward and some sinister 
character. You begin to run out of characters because, in 
science fiction shows, when you think about it, they don’t 
show the true range of human emotions, because if they 
did, Avon or one of the fellows would have been after 
Soolin in no time at ail. That’s the reality of life. They 
would have done this, so the essence of this is that you 
are thus pitting yourself against creatures from outer 
space, or dreadful sinister queens of the galaxy, and it’s a 
different sort of story. It was hard, truly, to find a true 
character for Soolin. She herself found it, roundabout 
episode six or so, and after that, she was most effective. 


If the charac ‘ers in the series had real-life motivations, so 
to speak, what would their reason be for staying around 
Avon? Certainly he was a walking time bomb, and in the 
case of Vila, who had nearly been killed by him, he 
would want to be long gone. 


Vere: He jolly well would! I’m sure he would have wished to 


have done so, but can you tell me where he would go? 
They were trapped, absolutely trapped. The Federation 
was in control of the planet Earth, and there was nowhere 
they could go. They were stuck on this thing, and I think 
all they could do was to go on until, like all empires, the 
Federation would collapse, and they might be able to 
return to some form of civilization. Of course, that was 
not to be. 


Joe: So it was any port in a storm? 


Vere: Any port in a storm, that’s right. In fact, it’s like a 


poor innocent man who is in a penitentiary ior life. There 
you are, stuck with the worst kind of men, and you can’t 
get out. You must make the best of it, and Vila was a 
coward from beginning to end, as weil he might. He was 
you and me. Avon was the sort of man who gets things 
done, but you can’t love him. 
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Joe: But he was the one keeping them alive. 
Vere: He was keeping them alive, ail right. 


Joe: Towards the end of the series, the writers tended to use 
Servalan quite a bit. Was this a deliberate move on your 
part, to make her the recurring villain, or was she just too 
good a character to waste? 


Vere: I always thought of Blake’s 7 as a space version of 
Robin Hood. if you think of the first series, youll find 
that the whole cast of Robin Hood is there. There’s 
Robin Hood, there’s Little John (Gan), Maid Marion is 
Jenna, Will Scariet is Tarrant... You’ve got to have, as 
Terry Nation points out, you’ve got to have conflict, so 
Robin Hood had the Sheriff of Nottingham, didn’t he? 


Who are we going to piace against him, his perpetual 
adversary? We tried to think of somebody different, and 
we knew that we were going to have to be placed 
endlessly against various villainous characters, warlords 
and the like, but it's much more interesting if you can 
nave a beautiful woman, because then there’s something 
ior everybody. The father sitting at home can fancy her. 
and there’s lovely costumes; the designers could dress her 
in beaututul things, and history in modern times has 
shown that women are increasingly able to run countries, 
whether it’s Mrs. Gandhi, Mrs. Aquino, Mrs. Thatcher. 
These are peopie who are formidable characters, and we 
felt that there couid be a formidable woman running the 
Federation, especially the security side of it. Now. 
Jacqueline Pearce turned out to be very successtul in it. 
She was not only beautiful, but she was a very clever. 
serious actress, actually. Once again we had problems 
here, because we realized as we went on that if you 
played Servaian in every episode, you began to get a 
“*Tom and Jerry’? syndrome. There’s Tom, and there’s 
Jerry, and it always ends up... there’s a conflict in which 


one always loses out. If Servalan permanently lost out, it 
doesn’t make her a very formidable figure, does it? She 
can’t be formidable if she loses out every time. 
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And if she won out... 


Vere: If she won every time, our heroes are perpetually on the 
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run, and looking as though they’re not doing a good job. 
We didn’t exactly ration her appearances, but we didn’t 
put her into every single one. [i also had the advantage of 
increasing her value, so that when she came into it again, 
there was more real trouble for our heroes, real trouble. 


It also goes back to the final episode, in which Servalan 

does not appear. This leads us to believe, as Chris 
Boucher points out, that Blake was not meant to be the 
final episode. If it had, Servaian would certainiy have 
shown up for the end. 


Vere: i would agree with that. We had a lot of discussions, 


Chris and I, about that. The management had told us on 
two occasions before that the series was going to be the 
last, and twice they changed their mind. Once again, they 
told us that this was going to be the last one, and we 
didn’t know whether this was reaily true. They had said 
it twice betore and then gone against it. Had we really 
been told that this truly was and forever the end, I think 
we probably would have had Servaian there, and had a bit 
of a standoff at the end, and I think, no doubt, she’d have 
ocen there encouraging her troops to blast our heroes, but 
ve always felt that we wouid hear that there wouid be 
another one, and Servaian could come back as triumphant 
as ever. As it was, it turned out that there was such a 
demand for the series, the fuss about it was so 
tremendous, that the management repeated the last series 
all over again. 


Joe: As opposed to going back and making another series. 


Vere: That's right. It could not be done now, of course, 
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because all the actors -- it’s rather like Star Trek. 
They’ve all gone on to different things, aithough I 
certainly believe that if the management said, ‘‘Go 
ahead,’’ you could do a new series with Avon and Vila, 
I’m quite sure. They would stand up all right. 


And then build a new cast around them? 


Vere: Yes. 


Joe: 


Some time ago, we asked Terry Nation if he thought a 
Blake’s 7 revival would be most successfui as a fifth 
series Or a big-budget television movie that would tie up 
all the threads of the previous series, and perhaps launch a 
new one. What sort of format would you like to see, if 
Blake’s 7 was ever to return to television? 


Vere: That’s very speculative indeed. Quite clearly, if you 
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did a big-budget movie for TV, it would work very weil. 
it would also work extremely well as a series, and I 
believe if you had Avon and Vila as the two principais, I 
think it would run into a very good series indeed. One of 
the problems betore that was that we had, in a sense, too 
many characters. if you have one or two, you could start 
a totally different type of space adventure; that they were 
somehow or another on their own, going into some new 
adventure. 


Wouldn’t you have to tone down Avon a little bit? - [t 
scems that if it were only the two characters, 11 would be 
.even harder to reconcile Vila’s staying around. 


Vere: | quite agree with you, but it has been established that 


Vila is an absoiute marvel at getting out of places. He’s 
the greatest cracksman in the universe, isn’t he, the 
greatest escapologist, and Avon wouid not be able to do 
without him. Avon would never Iet him go, and, like 
some evil duo, they would go on. Vila wouid always be 
trying to get away, but Avon wouid never allow it. { 
don’t know how Terry wouid every develop it. but I think 
they would become, in a way, mutually dependent. If I 
were in Avon’s place, I could do without Tarrant, I could 
do without Dayna, I could do without any of them, but I 


couldn’t do without Vila, because he’s the man that could 
open any lock, get out of any prison. 


Joe: Do you think the equation would still work as well with 


Avon and Vila as the heroes, and Servalan returning as 
their main nemesis, or would you need an entirely new 
villain for them to face? 


Vere: [ think, in order to be effective, you would have to 


invent a new setup, otherwise it would look half and half. 
We're all getting older, you see, and while I’m not 
suggesting that Servalan’s getting old, or that anybody’s 
getting old, but the screen demands new young iaces ail 
the ume. That’s the nature of our business, and I think 
when you come into stories of adventure and contlict, 
which is, after all, what it is, you do need to be young 
and fit and able to run, to endure, and as you get older, 
you can’t do it anymore. Maybe with Avon and Vila, you 
might make that part of the problem to some extent, like 
Redford and Newman in Butch Cassidy and the Sundance 
Kid. They were hardly in their early days, but they ended 
up in a sticky end, didn’t they? It worked exceedingly 
well, because people who are getting older in situations of 
tension and drama is a very good dramatic situation. |! 
think they would have to be faced with a new series of 
awiul problems to make it cifective: otherwise, if a series 
goes on and on without stopping, it’s fatal to change the 
formula. One of the oldest adages of show business is, 
“If you’ve got it right, don’t change it.’ But once 
you've had a substantial break, which this is, I think you 
could do the two of them again. For example, we could 
do a series now about Dr. Kildare in later life. You could 
persuade Richard Chamberlain to do it, and Dr. Kildare is 
now fifty, let’s say. You could make an excellent new 
hospital series with Dr. Kildare, or maybe he’s now in 
private practice or something, but you have to have a new 
full range of younger people around him to make the 
story. [I think you could do. this with Vila and Avon, 
because they’re such a successful duo. 
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Joe: Just like Butch and Sundance. 


Vere: Or like Laurel and Hardy. They’re a wonderful duo. 


Joe: 


Vere: 


Joe: 


It’s like Sherlock Holmes and Watson; they’re quite a 
unique duo, and I think they would go on splendidly. 
You'd have to put them in new situations and new stories, 
otherwise you'll have people saying, ‘‘Oh dear, we’ve got 
Servalan again, and that old ship, oh dear!’’? You’d have 
to have a new setup. incidentally, thinking of criticism, 
we suffered awfully trom the slings and arrows of critics, 
because this type of show is hardly the stuff of erudite 
critics. They would reaily go on and on about it, and they 
were so busy writing about ““more of the cardboard sets,”’ 


and that type of criticism. it wasn’t really true, and I 
used to endure all that, week in, week out, and just take it 
on the chin, of course, but it does have an effect on the 
masters, the people who run the organization. If they get 
endlessly hammered by the critics, they do get sensitive 
about it. i think if they were ever to bring it back in 
anything like its previous format, the critics would fall 
upon it like lions upon the lamb. The ones who saw it 
before wouid say, “‘!t’s not what it was. It’s gone off,’’ 
and the older critics wouid simply hammer it into the 
ground. I believe it would do very well with Vila and 
Avon, as if everyone eise was killed, and they’re still left 
alone; old-timers now, sull fighting desperately, the last 
ditch you might say. They ll have to be in a new 
environment with new villains, because by now, no doubt, 
if you iike to iook at it in those terms. Servaian herscif 
has been rubbed out. 


One example that comes to mind is Paul Newman again, 
the Lhe Color of Money. An oider man being teamed 
with... 


With Tom Cruise, exactly. it worked weil, but you 
couldn’t just bring back The //ustler again as it was. 


Before we went off on this tangent, we were talking 
about some of the funny experiences you had on Blake’s 
7 Have you remembered any more of them, or would you 
like to move on to something else? 


Vere: There was one thing about Gan that I remember very 
well. It used to make us all laugh a bit. You remember 
how huge Gan was? Well, David Jackson was in Harrods. 


Gan, the genial giant of the outfit, was in a place like 
Macy’s, and he was becoming very well known by now. 
He was standing there, and a tuny little boy with his 
mother was standing nearby. This little boy looked up 
and saw David Jackson -- Gan -- looming over him, and 
said, ‘“Mum, it’s Gan!’’ She said, “‘No, it’s just a man,”’ 
and he said, ““No, it’s Gan! He’s wanted by the 
Federation!’’ in a loud voice. An interested crowd now 
started to gather around David. ~‘Come along, dear,’’ said 
the mother. ““But Mum,’’ he said, “‘he’s got a metal 
thing inside him!’’ “‘Never mind his metal thing,” the 
mother said, “‘come on!’’ 


What do you make of the popularity that Blake’s 7 now 
has in the States? 


I knew it would be successful in the States. { was 
convinced that it would be. I’m sure it will be successful 
when placed up against your superiative shows like Star 
Trek, Battlestar Galactica and the like because, as Terry 
wiscly says, the hardware and the space effects are not 
everything. It’s the conflict of the people that matters, 
and they reaily are rather good characters on the whole, 
they’re really good characters. They’re like a comic strip, 
in a way, a comic simp come to life, and comic strip 
characters go on forever. You can see them when you're 
a little boy and years later, when you’ve grown up, you 
can sull enjoy those comic strip characters. These 
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characters are timeless. Blake is a timeless character, 
Avon is timeless. Vila is timeless. 


They’re more like archetypes than characters, 


Vere; They're archetypes, that’s right, but because they’ve got 
real humans fleshing them out, they seem real to us, and 
of course they're very good artists as weil. They all acted 
it with reality, we didn’t fool around, and we iook ii very 
seriousiy indeed. | think there’s something that appeals to 
a very great number of people. There’s not a lot of 
adventure on the screen. There’s an awful lot of crime, 
and there’s an awful lot of dramas about helpless giris 
being menaced by maniacs with rifles; there’s pienty of 
ihat. Good honest adventure, where every week you can 
switch on your television and a colorful story wiil come 
into your living room with rather agreeable peopie -- ii’s 
both exciting and funny, and that’s a nice mix. Not 
having seen American television recently, | don’t know 
what the competition is, but I’m sure, to American 
audiences, it’s probably quite a novelty, reaily. [i takes a 
bit of time, like all series, to get to know it. To start off 
with, you don’t think much of it. That’s what happened 
10 us. They watched it and thought it was ail right, but as 
ume went on, and the writers got the hang of it, and the 
directors got the hang of it, and the producers, they 
generally got their act together, and it’s very complex, as 
you know. It’s very difficult in America, because you’ve 
gol tO make a television show that’s a hit just like that, 
Dut luckily British television hasn’t quite got to endure 
that problem, so you can nurse them along. 

Joe: As long as it has the ratings when the season is over. 

Yere: That's right, so Blake’s 7 started like most of our 
series, a bit quiet, and gradually people began to latch 
onto it and said, “*{ quite like that chap Avon; he’s most 
interesting, and it’s quite funny, the poor fellow Vila, and 
US very strange, that girl Cally, who can see into the 
future -- now strange she is.’’ Gradually they came 
along, and it’s very true that as a series goes aiong, the 
yrilers inal are busy writing each week soon spot what an 
actor's good at. You can see if an actor is very good at 
delivermg ilip lines, or if he’s very good at delivering 
‘narling lines or whatever, and they start to write for 
them, and it’s a wvo-way thing. The wniers write better 
for the character and the actor, maybe good at that sort of 
thing, is able to seize on that element and make it build 
neuer. That's how shows suddenly start to take off. 
Everything starts to work, and I was quite sure that, after 


a while in the States, even though it’s a very sophisticated 
country, nevertheless you still like stories about human 
beings. We all do, and I was quite sure that, after a 
while, people would get to like these characters, and it 
would become successful as it did with us, very 
successful, 

Joe: Do you think this is a delayed reaction on the part of 

American fans? 


Vere: I’ve heard about it, of course, from friends who have 
been overseas. First of all, they were amazed, then 
ultimately delighted, because most of us have forgotten 
about it by now. We’ve all gone different ways, and it’s 
wonderful. 

Joe: Do you have any desire to see what’s going on in 

America? 


Vere: I have aiways done my best to push the artists. I’ve 
always felt that it’s the director’s and producer’s job to 
push the actor, and put him in his best light. I’m sure 
that this is why the early days of Hollywood were so 
successful, when the studio machines made great stars of 
their players. That’s what we ail want to see, and what 
it’s ail about. You and I know, of course, that they’re 
ordinary vulnerable heroes like you and me, doing their 
best, and doing a job. We all have that, but nevertheless I 
will say this: When we were very tiny, one of the first 
things we listened to irom our mothers was, ‘‘Mummy, 
tell me a story,’’ and she read to you from Alice in 
Wonderland or Tom Sawyer, or whatever it was. Well, 
whatever age we are, we still want to be told a story, and 
if we can be told a story with the same people every week 
so that we can get to know them, that’s what we want to 
see. I, as a viewer, don’t care who the director is, who 
writes it or who produces it. I want to see my heroes, 
and that’s the way I’ve always felt. Maybe it’s because I 
was such a keen film fan when I was a boy, and followed 
the careers of all the directors, but I was unusual in that 
respect. You can name me a director and I can reei oif 
ail his films, but that was unusual. Most people are 
interested in the artists, and so I’ve always tried to do 
tat, too. Whatever I’ve done, I’ve aiways tried to put the 
actor in the very best light I can, because [ think that’s the 
essence of show business. Being too pushy as a director, 
{ don’t think, is the right thing. I know a director says he 
can put his imprint on it, and to some extent that is irue, 
but, generally, it’s the story and the artists that the public 
wants to see. It’s they who pay the money. 
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A Blake’s 7 R-P-G Campaign 
by Robert Collins 


I happen to know that B7 fans are a pretty 
creative lot. They like to write stories about the 
characters, thinking up new adventures and new ways 
to continue the series. They like to take time making 
their costumes, and inventing things to do with them. 
They like to talk about nearly every aspect of the 
show, and about whether or not ‘‘the way it went’’ 
was the right way. So, it’s occurred to me that these 
kinds of fans just might be interested in a role- 
playing game campaign that would allow them to 
take on the roles of their favorites, and see if they 
could do better. 

That’s what this article is all about. I’ve had 
some experience with role-playing games, and I’ve 
given this type of campaign some thought. I’ve even 
done some research and design work on it. Alas, I 
never seem to have anyone to play with. So, I asked 
myself, why not share the work you’ve done with 
others who might have a better chance to start it up? 

Now, before we go anywhere, I would like to 
tell those of you who’ve never dealt with role-playing 
games (or RPGs) a few things about them. The players 
assume the roles of characters in a ‘‘universe.’’ One 
person, the gamemaster (GM), acts as referee, plays 
the bysianders, and occasionally also plays the player- 
character’s (PC’s) foes. The players use character 
sheets to describe their characters (strength, looks, 
abilities) and determine if any action they take is a 
success or failure. The GM runs the game, and the 
players play, with the players trying not so much to 
win but to come out a little better than when they 
started. 

The GM’s word is law. He (or she) should be 
the PC’s worst enemy and best friend. He designs the 
universe, he sets the parameters, and he keeps 
everything fun. He tries to keep the PCs alive while 
giving them as much (or more) danger than they can 
handle. 

The PCs have to live by their wits. While 
some GMs allow lots of violence, good ones will keep 
it limited, and punish PCs for shooting up the 
landscape. PCs are adventurers looking for trouble, 
and they never fail to find it. While their characters 
may get hurt or killed, the players never lose anything, 
except pride (occasionally). 


Knowing this, the first step is to choose a 
system. The system sets the rules. It tells how 
characters are created, universes are built, and how 
action is resolved. Since there is no B7 RPG, an 
existing system will have to be used and modified. 
My personal choice would be the GURPS system by 
Steve Jackson Games, and the supplement GURPS 
Space. GURPS stands for Generic, Universal Role- 
Playing System. It’s best because it was designed to 
be generic and user-friendly. It has a given way to 
build characters and resolve action, but it allows GMs 
freedom in world-making. If the GM wants the 
Federation to have an Intelligence Department, it does. 
Further, the GM doesn’t have to let his ‘“‘normal’’ 
heroes start as superhuman wonders. The characters 
are just like real people, with skills, quirks, good 
points and bad points. 

Once the system is chosen, the next step is to 
build the universe. What organizations exist in the 
Federation? How big is it? What do Federation 
warships have, other than plasma bolts? How many 
people can a starliner carry? What paperwork is 
required to take such a liner? It is the GM’s duty to 
figure out the answers to these questions. It’s a lot of 
work, but it’s fun! 

Watching episodes critically helps here, as does 
a copy of Tony Attwood’s Program Guide. Some 
things won’t come from either source, which forces 
the GM to create, the true fun of universal design. 
All your opinions on B7 come to the fore. Any 
plausible way to explain something becomes the right 
way. This is power! 

This also puts players on notice. They are in 
someone else’s universe, and so they must play by 
that person’s rules. Furthermore, any knowledge they 
have from the series might be irrelevant, useless, or 
even dangerous to employ. They have to think for 
themselves (which is what a good RPG is all about). 

f would like to mention something about size. 
As we know, the ‘‘real’? B7 spans much of the 
galaxy. The problem this poses to a GM is that there 
would be literally scores of worlds the PCs might 
visit. Designing that many planets is a daunting task. 
[ suggest you keep things limited to a fifteen- to 
twenty-live-parsec radius. True, the number of 
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habitable planets won’t be high, but that will allow the 
GM to make more detailed worlds. It will also keep 
the PCs from running all over the place, so they’ll 
have to set up bases and make regular contacts. This 
makes for more responsible PCs, and more caring ones 
as well. 

How you use this limited scale is also 
important. Does this mean the campaign takes place 
in a small slice of the Federation, or in a large chunk? 
Do ships move faster or slower than the show hinted? 
A smaller scale might also limit the number of 
independent planets. But if that scale reflects the 
whole Federation, there’s going to be more. It all 
depends on the scope you want for your campaign. 

When setting up the major organizations, 
remember to be logical. Example: The Federation 
keeps the populace drugged. Who controls these 
drugs? Common sense and history indicate that there 


should be some type of public health department. © 


Common sense also suggests that such a body would, 
in the B7 Federation, be very powerful. You can fill 
in the rest. 

As you can see, this little bit of fleshing out 
has led to a more detailed Federation, and a more 
complex political structure. This kind of exercise not 
only makes things seem more real, but also yields 
more adventure ideas. 

Having built the planets, ships and major 
groups, it is now time to create the Non-Player 
Characters (NPCs) that the PCs will encounter. You’ll 
need average troopers to guard things and get shot. 
You'll need to have authority figures to make the 
plans that will get PCs captured. And, of course, the 
PCs will need allies, friends and relatives to step in 
and lend a hand (or be pawns in Federation plots). 
Now, while the GM will have to make up most of the 
NPCs, the PCs should have some say in what their 
friends and relatives are like. But don’t give them too 
much; after all, how much say did you get in life 
about these people? 

The next task confronting ithe B7 GM is the 
designing of the adventures the PCs will struggle 
through in their effort to bring freedom and justice to 
the galaxy. Each adventure is like an episode in the 
TV serics, a single problem or even that the PCs must 
solve to continue their quest. Some thought will be 
needed to put into them, as well as some etfort. 

For example, you may want to have adventures 
based on actual stories. While there’s nothing terrible 
about this, there is the chance that the players will 


have seen the show or read the story, and this will 
allow their characters to succeed wildly. There are 
two ways to avoid this: think up entirely new 
adventures, or figure out what can be changed so that 
doing what the ‘‘real’’ characters did won’t work. 

Another problem is keeping the PCs alive 
while making the adventure challenging. If the 
obstacles are too easy, things will get boring very 
quickly. If they’re too hard, the PCs will die too 
quickly, and that’s no fun, either. Walking this 
tightrope is the test of a good GM. If the PCs are 
about to get creamed through no fault of their own, 
the GM has to adjust things so that doesn’t happen. 
However, if the PCs insist on being stupid, the GM 
should not hesitate to reward them for their 
foolishness. 

To avoid this mess, the GM should try to come 
up with various ways out for the PCs at important 
stages of the adventure. He should, on occasion, ask 
the PCs if they want to do something stupid, 
reminding them of what may happen. He should give 
the PCs some breaks when their die rolls go radically 
bad. Above all, he should be willing to bend the rules 
when the rules threaten to ruin the game. Of course, 
don’t be Santa Claus; having all the troopers miss the 
PCs in a small room is just as bad as having ail the 
PCs miss. 

Another important consideration is designing 
adventures that “‘feature’’ various PCs. While most 
adventures will require a group effort to make things 
click, some should allow one PC or another to save 
the day. It’s easy to have one PC or another fade into 
the background over the course of time, so that while 
everyone else may be having fun, not everyone is, and 
that’s no good. It is the GM’s responsibility to make 
sure that all the PCs have something to do. An 
adventure where the supporter becomes the star assures 
that no one will feel left out. 

Obviously, all this adventuring has to lead 
somewhere. The B7 campaign is well-suited to this, 
since the PCs are naturally together to bring down the 
evil Federation. While they may not win in the end, 
at least they’ll have had their chance and given it their 
best shot. 

Another inherent advantage is the chance for 
character interaction. A big problem of most RPG 
campaigns is that the characters are almost always 
perfectly suited to one another. There are few 
arguments about objectives or goals. An offer comes 
up, and everyone jumps at it. 
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But in the true B7 campaign, the characters 
will come from wildly differing backgrounds. Their 
opinions, feelings and outlook on life not only won’t 
be alike, but may be incompatible with each other. 
The PCs will have the challenge of not simply beating 
the bad guys, but of getting along and staying 
together. 

This brings us to the creation of the Player 
Characters. Here is where the strength of GURPS 
lies. Its system is geared towards the construction of 
’ complex, realistic characters. They will have good 
things about them, and they will have bad things about 
them. They can be highly proficient in some skills, 
average in others, and complete hacks in still more. 
The GURPS system encourages true ‘“‘role-playing’’ 
characters. 

Some players may be tempted to play Blake, 
Avon and the rest. While there’s no law against this, 
it doesn’t exactly force the players into creating fresh 
characters. The players should make up their own 
**Seven’’ (or however many PCs there are). This can 
even bring up the chance that the PCs might meet up 
with the other Seven (more possibilities!). 

Well, all this is good if you want a serious 
campaign, but suppose you want to play it for laughs? 
Admittedly, you could use the GURPS system to 
make a humorous B7 campaign, but it’s far better 
Suited to serious gaming. There are two other systems 
that are ideally suited for comedy gaming: TOON and 
PARANOIA. 

TOON is put out by Steve Jackson Games, and 
was inspired by all those Saturday morning cartoons 
we used to watch. Almost anything that went on in 
those cartoons happens in TOON, from bags that can 
contain just about anything in them to shoddy bombs 
that always go off at the wrong time. The game is 
easy to learn, plays quickly, and requires very little 
record-keeping. 

PARANOIA comes from West End Games, 
and is perfect for those who want a little dark humor. 
The premise is this: The PCs live in Alpha Complex. 
The Computer rules Alpha Complex. The PCs, who 
are Troubleshooters, have the duty of eliminating 
treasonous mutants and members of secret societies. 
As it happens, all PCs are mutants and members of 
secret societies. To complete the fun, the Computer is 
stark, raving mad. 


Now, working this situation in B7 terms will 
be hard, but not impossible. One troubleshooter just 
so happens to know exactly what is going on, and is 
pledged to ending it. The others will have to decide 
whether to help him (obvious treason) or help the 
Computer (possible loyalty). Won’t that be fun? 

One word of caution: PARANOIA almost 
totally requires PCs to not trust one another. In order 
to survive, a PC has to and needs to exploit every 
Opportunity to screw the others that presents itself. In 
this universe, Avon would be considered highly 
trusting. 

So, there’s lots of back-stabbing and the like. 
Many people tend not to like this sort of thing, and 
some would, no doubt, take it personally. So, if you’re 
a sensitive sort, and would not take kindly to having 
your friends betray you every chance they got, you 
should steer very clear from this game. Of course, if 
you like that sort of thing, go out and buy it. 

Second word of caution: While irreverent, this 
game does require lots and lots of book-keeping and 
recording, mostly on the GM’s part. If the GM and 
the players would rather play than write, this is not the 
game to buy. 

Okay. You’ve got the system. The PCs are 
done. The adventures are all ready to go. The GM 
has the books out. But, before you start, keep the 
following play rules in mind: 

1. Don’t be a ‘rules lawyer.’’ Trying to exploit 
every little loophole to your advantage only drags 
things out. And beside, the GM’s word is law. If he 
Says you can’t do it, you can’t do it, and the rules be 
damned. 

2. Keep things moving. Blake never checked range 
tables before he shot at an attacking pursuit ship. Vila 
didn’t need a rulebook to see if he should unlock that 
type of door. Players shouldn’t dally, and GMs 
shouldn’t let them. 

3. GMs should be firm and fair. 

4, Players shouldn’t argue amongst themselves or 
with the GM. Of course, characters arguing is okay. 
Just make sure that it’s the characters who are doing 
it. 

5. GMs aren’t always the enemy. Sce above. 

6. Every rule has an exception. Know when to 
invoke them. And when not to. 

Now you're ready to go out into the universe 
and save it from evil and tyranny. Good luck! 


— APTERMATH 


“‘A Friend may well be reckoned the masterpiece of nature.’’ 
-- Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Well, this is it, folks. It’s been a wonderful three years, and a period of my life I’ve enjoyed a 
great deal. To the many readers who have been there from the very beginning, as well as the people who 
came in a little bit later, my thanks for joining us. 

Before we wrap up our last issue, there are a few people who deserve special mention for their 
contributions to the Gazette over the years. My deepest thanks go to Mark and Zeau Modig, Ted 
Slampyak, Michael Macomber, Dave Smith, Pat Armenia, John Brew, and all the people who have - 
contributed poems, puzzles, letters and articles to our last eight issues. You folks made my job a lot easier 
and a hell of a lot more fun. 

I'd also like to thank all the people who have been kind enough to sit through an interview or two 
for us, only a couple of them under duress, I’m happy to say. My thanks to Michael Keating, Paul 
Darrow, Terry Nation, Gareth Thomas, Jan Chappell, Sally Knyvette, Sheelagh Wells, John Leeson, Peter 
Tuddenham, Richard Franklin, Brian Croucher, David Jackson, David Maloney, Chris Boucher, Stephen 
Greif, Steven Pacey, Jacqueline Pearce, Vere Lorrimer, Pennant Roberts, Judith Smith, Derek Martinus, 
June Hudson, Tony Radford and Dee Robson. By the way, if you don’t remember seeing those last six 
names in these pages before, there’s nothing wrong with your memory. They'll be featured in Terminal, 
our upcoming behind-the-scenes special. 

As I look at that list of people, I can’t help but think of some of the wonderful times I’ve had while 
putting the Gazette together over the years. Taking Michael Keating to an all-you-can-eat breakfast in a 
little pub in Philadelphia back in the days before convention guests became a commodity to be fought over 
by other fans. Trading barbs with Terry Nation at too many conventions to count. I remember the time I 
was sitting with Terry and a group of fans in Chicago, and I blew the punch line of a joke I was telling. 
Terry stood up, put his arm around me and suggested that maybe we should go into stand-up comedy 
together. 

I remember meeting David Jackson my first night in Engiand, outside Her Majesty’s Theatre where 
he was appearing in Phantom of the Opera. He tumed out to be one of the kindest and most obliging 
people I’ve had the pleasure of meeting during my years in fandom. I remember sitting in a bar with 
Brian Croucher during Gambit and having him recall a promise I had made some time ago, that if he ever 
found himseif in New Jersey, that it would be my pleasure to buy him several drinks sometime. I did keep 
my promise, by the way. I remember driving home from Freedom City in Baltimore with Sheelagh Wells, 
and passing Brian in another car heading north on Route 95. Instead of being surprised, he rolled down 
the window, took out his camera, and snapped our picure! 

Sheelagh Wells -- I wouidn’t know where to start. We’ve been to so many conventions together 
that I can’t imagine being at a con without her. We met during our interview for Gazette #4 almost three 
years ago, and our partnership has included a number of articles and interviews together, as well as 
Masquerade, one of the most challenging projects I’ve ever been lucky enough to work on. 

The one thing I remember most, as I write these parting words, is the overwhelming friendliness 
and generosity of the people in the Blake’s 7 community. From the members of the cast and crew who 
were kind enough to invite-me into their homes, to the fans who invited me to join them for a drink at a 
convention, to the people who took the time to write long letters telling me what I was doing was right or 
wrong -- my sincerest thanks to all of you. 

So, that’s it. Take care, everybody; I hope our paths cross again sometime. 


Joe Nazzaro 
June, 1990 
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